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Log Drive the Clearwater 


William Dyche 


EDITOR’S NOTE: past issues have recognized the roles played 
foresters and businessmen forest history. Here present view that 


history from another angle, that the logger. 


The late William Dyche needs introduction men the western 
forests and fast becoming legend that section the conti- 
nent. What follows his account, only slightly cut length, logging 


operation the Clearwater River Idaho about 1913-14. 


Memoirs, diaries, journals, and old correspondence files are highly prized 
historians, and important function the Forest History Society 
seek out these unpublished source materials and place them leading li- 
braries and archives the regions which they relate. have Dean 
McCulloch Oregon State University thank for finding and preserving 


Dyche’s unpublished papers. 


From 1913 1915 was logging superintendent for 
lumber company the Clearwater River Idaho. 
The men who owned this outfit were all bankers 
Minnesota and not very big bankers either, for they 
were all farmers begin with. They had made few 
thousand dollars and kinda whetted their appetites 
for some more easy money. They were looking around 
see what they could find when one them came out 
Idaho see brother and happened stumble 
onto man who had sawmill right the river and 
the railroad. had timber left had cut all 
that could reach, but did have options hun- 
dred million feet more mountain some miles 
away. There was also little mill there that had 
not run for several years. The man from Minnesota 
bought the lower mill and planer and had the options 
the timber extended. Thus became full-fledged 
lumberman overnight, though didn’t know pine 
tree from gooseberry bush. got his partners out 
there, and they decided buy the little mill the 
hill, enlarge and run it. 


Building the Dam 

During most the summer 1913 was busy 
building dam across little creek the moun- 
tain where the sawmill was located and clearing the 
willow brush off above the dam for log pond. During 
the summer the mill only cut 400,000 500,000 feet 
lumber, owing the fact that the only way get 
slow hard way haul logs. 

got the dam built and the pond cleared just the 
right time start skidding and decking for the winter 
sleigh haul. This began soon there was snow 
enough run sleighs, and then hot logged, that 
is, skidded logs right from the stump and loaded 
the sleighs, which saved the cost decking. did 
this till the snow got too deep, then hauled the decked 
logs straight, and got all the cut just the last 
snow went off the ground. 

said, this was country for horse trucks, but 
that time that was the only motive power 
the whole country. One could hire good heavy team 


for one dollar day and their feed. when the saw- 
mill started, the company hired some rancher’s teams 
haul the lumber the ten miles the planing mill 
and loading dock the railroad. They didn’t figure 
the awful grade per cent), narrow and 
steep coming off the mountain. start down that 
grade with heavy load lumber was taking one’s 
life one’s hands all wagons had brake shoes 
the rear wheels only, and not very good that. The 
brakes were only inches wide, and there wasn’t 
enough friction hold load off the horses. 


High Cost Logging 

Not single load ever got town; they wrecked 
every load they sent down that hill. they piled the 
balance little yard the mountain mill and 
sure felt blue because they had been lot ex- 
pense and had money coming in. The partner they 
had left run the layout, Frank Freeman, wired for 
the other partners come out, and they all went into 
huddle talk things over. The result was that they 
called down the office and said, “Bill, what 
would cost build road that lumber could 
hauled over successfully?” 

When told them, they just threw their hands. 
They said, “We could never pay that price and, that 
the only way out, had just well quit now 
later on.” They figured would break all them and 
put them the hands receiver. 

“Well,” said, “there another way out the jack- 
pot, and that water flume. You have the water 
use, and the flume will cost you only about $2,000 
mile for nails and labor. You can float your lumber 
down for 50c thousand board feet, and there 
hardly any maintenance, least for the first five 
years. would much less than maintaining road, 
and the savings would pay for your flume twice over 
the first year.” 

They went into huddle their own, and went 
the hill logging. three four days 
they called down again and asked all kinds 
questions about fluming. “How long would take 
build? How you keep the boards from going too 


fast and jumping out the flume?” and other foolish 
questions. They knew that had had quite lot 
experience fluming Wyoming. The upshot was 
that they decided build the flume and told 
get busy from the upper end soon possible. 
asked them get the surveying done first, which 
they did, and the time finished logging had 
crew work the upper end the job. The man- 
ager ordered three carloads flume lumber shipped 
from Spokane. After got through with the sleigh 
haul, sent three four-horse teams haul out 
the flume right-of-way that could build from both 
ends. The company was hurry for they wanted 
get the mill the mountain started soon 
possible. there was wagon road alongside where 
the flume would for about three miles and half, 
figured that could haul flume material from the 
railroad far the wagon road went and work 
from both ends the same time and speed things. 
the upper end would build couple hundred 
feet and then flume the material for another couple 
hundred feet and on. 


Get the Mill Going! 

One day Freeman called and wanted 
come down his office, which course did, and got 
one the real shocks life. said, “Bill, you 
remember that when Newdahl and Waterman and 
Collins were here they were bewailing the fact that 
this mill not running?” 

“Before they went back Minneapolis, they told 
get started there was any possible way 
so. have signed contract saw 5,000,000 feet 
cedar lumber price that think can make 
money on. How does sound you?” 

sounds all right, but where are you going get 
the cedar? You know there’s cedar your timber 
holdings.” 

“Yes, know that, but the river there’s lots 
the National Forest and can get all 
want. have been talking the supervisor, Charley 
Howell, and assures there plenty handy 
the river. want you meet him the end the 
wagon road, look the river over carefully coming and 
going, and see there anything prevent from 
driving logs this mill. lot depends your judg- 
ment and opinion.” 

“There doubt but what the logs can driven, 
but how are you going stop and hold them 
four-mile current after you get them down?” asked. 

“We will have figure that out,” said. 


Boom Chains and Pile Driver 
“Do you have any idea what would cost buy 
boom chains lease buy pile driver?” asked. 
admitted didn’t know how figure such 
things, which was surprise me. had often won- 
dered why his partners had left Freeman manage 
the affairs the company instead more experi- 


enced man, for while was good fellow personally 
and maybe good banker, surely lacked lot 
being lumberman. spite all the objections that 
was raising, was determined through with 
anyway and said, “If you don’t want take charge 
it, get someone else,” which put squarely 
me. 
Do-or-die Logger 

those days was guy who would accept most 
any kind challenge the odds were anywhere 
near even. felt that was bucking nature with little 
fast stream water, but couldn’t say that 
hadn’t been warned. 

made appointment meet Howell the end 
the wagon road and then went back the hill 
pick few loose ends, for would take least 
week make the trip. put one the men the 
carpenter crew charge building operations the 
upper end the flume. Then met man, 
agreed, the upper end the wagon road and found 
very poor road for one used it, only 
homesteader and the mail carrier. carried the mail 
river from there miles pack horse twice 
week post office called Lowell. served trappers 
the wintertime and stockmen and Forest Service 
men the summer. 

Howell and left the homesteader’s cabin next 
morning early, for had long way go, and 
wanted lot looking went along. The 
trail went close the river which gave chance 
size the log-driving possibilities till got 
the post office. were still ten miles from the timber 
that thought might interest me. Just below the 
post office the river forked; one fork called the Lochsa 
turned east, and the other, the Selway, turned south. 


Government Grub 

The trail from the end the wagon road the 
post office was all the north side the river, 
crossed the Lochsa and went place called 
O’Hara Bar. This was nothing but large flat, prob- 
ably acres size, which the Forest Service had 
established their summer work headquarters. They 
had good, big log house there, well stocked with 
food and blankets, and small stable for saddle horses 
after the grass dried the fall. put our horses 
the stable and went the house, which was little 
musty, but opened the doors and windows air 
out, built fire, and got supper. There was plenty 
food—hams, bacon, sugar, slat, canned fruit, and 
buried under the floor would not get 
frosted. The Supervisor hung some blankets air 
out, and after had eaten talked for hour 
so. 

Howell told the Forest Service people were very 
anxious see the company’s project successful. 
now they had never been able put over sale, 
because other prospective buyers were all afraid 


the river drive. the Forest Service people would 
help, aid, and assist any way all make 
go. These were cheering words me. Wherever had 
worked Forest Service timber before, had seemed 
that the policy had been take every rule and regu- 
lation such way make tougher for the 
operator. But took Howell his word and turn 
told him, “I’m not bit afraid the driving part 
it. uneasy about stopping and holding the logs 
after get them down the mill.” 

The next morning after breakfast went out 
the timber and found fine stand cedar, sound and 
clean with underbrush. was good ground work 
on, with about two three-degree slope towards 
the water, and none more than two miles away 
from the river. There were good places for rollways 
from the top the bank down toward the water and 
mile quiet water below the proposed dump 
where the logs could held. wouldn’t turn 
them loose until got boom shape down the 
mill hold them. 


The Big Boulder 


After two days looking around decided that 
the location O’Hara Bar was the place start 
there was plenty room for camp and stables. 
When started back the mill, kept watching 
for rocks anythings else that would cause trouble 
driving found only one place, the “Three Devils,” 
which might cause trouble. The river narrowed down 
here not more than 150 feet wide; the rock walls 
each side were feet high and perpendicular 
both sides for about quarter mile. Through 
this the water ran fast like mill race, clear and 
green. Right the upper end this gash big 
boulder more feet square had fallen slid into 
the middle the stream, forcing the water race 
through two narrow channels. The big rock was about 
five feet above the surface. thought could put 
sheer boom that would prevent any log jams 
there. 

The next morning saw Freeman and found him 
still raring go, though had idea what would 
cost him hold the logs after got them the 
mill. sure was optimist and wanted get 
started soon possible. The first thing was 
rustle pile driver, and, there never had been 
one used the whole country, phoned around 
locate one. Portland had none available, but did find 
one Spokane. The owner wanted come with it, 
which suited fine. was agreed that should 
Spokane and make deal for renting it. 


Flume Building 
the logging operation, get couple teams down 
the railroad, and put them hauling supplies for the 
new camp. After had the team started with all 
tools and horse rigging would take log 
Bar, walked down the new flume and found that 
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they were getting along good, building quarter 
mile day each end. was hard work. Every 
stick lumber had carried from the upper end 
where was jumped out the flume down along the 
survey line where the carpenters were putting up. 
the lower end had carried, too, only up- 
hill from where the lumber wagons had unloaded it. 
The lower end used eight more men than the upper 
crew. 

got Spokane and located the man with the pile 
driver. The next morning and went Sand- 
point the train look had used there 
last for the Humbird Lumber Company Pend 
O’Reille Lake. only had have new hoisting 
line, and was willing ship down the Clear- 
water. After went bed, got thinking that the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company had good big 
mill Missoula the Big Blackfoot River, which 
was darned fast water, too. knew well had 
worked couple drives that stream few 
there and size their holding boom. might learn 
something that would help out the Clearwater. 
went there the next morning, introduced myself, and 
told them what wanted. They gave note the 
boom boss, and showed everything asked 
see. After explaining problem and drawing crude 
map the locality where wanted work, gave 


Contracting the Job 

thanked him, caught the train, and slept all the 
way Spokane. called pile driver man and 
asked him ready catch the next train that 
went down the Clearwater. got there the next 
day and went the office where introduced him 
the boss. all three went out the river, and 
explained them the way thought should pro- 
ceed with the job. After looking over thoroughly, 
the pile driver man said could done. all 
went over the office and drew contract. One 
reason that wanted the pile driver man down there 
was for him look over the job himself that 
would know what was getting into. 

The pile driver man went back Spokane get 
the machine loaded and shipped the job, and 
went the hill get crew organized cut and 
skid piling. had lot second growth fir there, 
just the right size for piling. was hard get, being 
about mile from the flume, and the ground was 
soft would mire down mosquito snowshoes. 
was impossible truck the piling the flume, 
put crew together, men and horses, and had them 
skid the flume. 

Then beat the river. The two teams had 
hauling supplies the end the wagon road were 
getting quite surplus stacked there, notified 
the packer get started moving the stuff camp. 

was going use tents house and feed crew, 
and had ordered four tents, one for 


cook tent, one for dining tent, and two for sleeping 
tents. had good-sized Sibley stoves heat them and 
range for cooking. The day before planned 
the river had sent six men the end the road, 
the cook and five others. They were all there waiting 
for the packer and me. loaded the dismantled 
range three pack horses. packed tents, bedding, 
food, and tools ten other horses. With the men 
afoot, started for the new camp. 

did what used called “ride and tie” with the 
cook, middle-aged man not used much walking. 
would ride ahead three four miles, tie the horse 
and walk on. When came where the horse was 
tied, would get the horse and the same thing. 
That way neither had walk more than half 
the way. The other five were husky and walked all 
the way, but most folks those days were used 
walking. one didn’t have team horse, walking 
was the only way getting anywhere. When got 
the ford the Lochsa, ferried the men across 
one time horse. The bottom was covered 
with round, water-worn rocks size from that 
football wash tub, round and slick peeled 
onions. They looked like basket eggs the 
tal clear water. 

got Bar dark, unpacked, and 
cooked supper over campfire—ham, fried spuds, 
and coffee—and then rolled the new tents out and 
spread our bedding them. There was enough tarp 
rollback top the bedding, but nearly all froze. 
was still early spring, and there were patches 
snow the sheltered places. There was ice our 
water bucket the next morning. After breakfast told 
the packer what bring his next trip, and left 
for another load freight. The rest started 
build the camp. went into the timber and cut 
ridge poles and posts for the tents, and dragged 
them with rope tied saddle horn. The cook 
and another man reassembled the range. noon 
had one tent and the stove and then had 
another campfire meal which tasted good after hus- 
tling around all morning. That afternoon got an- 
other tent and the Sibley it. Fast work. They 
were all good men and knew what was done. 
it, for didn’t want sleep out another 
night. 

Homemade Furniture 

The next day built table for the cook and some 
shelves and benches. For these split cedar slabs 
one and one-half inches thick. After they were 
smoothed with ax, they did fine for table tops, 
and the food tasted just good served off ma- 
hogany. That night had supper the new 
hot biscuits, canned fruit, ham, and spuds. The packer 
got with another load freight which eased our 
situation. also brought letter from the boss say- 
ing the pile driver had arrived. would ready 
start driving couple days, but there were 


piles drive, and thought had better come down 
and see about it. 

After telling the men what do, left. went 
the upper mill where were cutting and piling 
find out why there were piles ready. They were 
cutting mostly boom sticks, had them change 
and start fluming the piling night soon the 
flume was done. was big job, and was afraid 
that wouldn’t get done time for the log drive. 

went down the office and talked with the boss 
and the pile driver operator. named the teams 
wanted the cedar camp and hired four sets fall- 
ers. When went back the road, found the pack- 
er, who had just come from camp, and told him 
load saws and falling tools the next trip. Several men 
had come the end the road looking for work; 
men were plentiful and work was scarce. hired five 
and started them the trail. hour later 
followed ferry them across the Lochsa 
saddle horse. After got them across, went Lowell 
and made deal with Postmaster Billy Perry put 
any men who came with order across his pole 
boat. 


Neither Rain, Sleet nor Female 

stayed all night with Perry, bachelor, who said 
was too lonesome there for woman. trapped 
during the winter and had about $800 worth pine 
martin, mink, weasel, and water martin pelts stretched 
and dried. was holding these for better price. 

went down river next morning, for that was the 
day was have two horse trucks arrive. wanted 
there see that they were taken apart and 
bundled good shape for the packer load his 
horses, for was not too anxious pack them. The 
rear wheels were too heavy load them two the 
animal, had pad the pack saddles and 
load one wheel animal. The front wheels were 
smaller and lighter, could load both wheels 
one horse. The fallers had hired were there, 
loaded the balance the string with saw tools. 
caught with them and ferried the fallers across 
the Lochsa. When got camp, saw that the men 
had been busy. The tents were up, bunks and Sibley 
stoves installed, and good feed manger for the horses 
had been built. 

The next morning got four sets saws going but 
were soon disappointed, for that long-fibered cedar 
bark would pull into the saw cut tight that 
couldn’t pull out the saw. tried cutting the bark 
off ring around the butt log, but didn’t like 
that. decided peel the whole log, thinking they 
would handle easier the ground and float higher 
the water. had never logged cedar before and 
learned lot about before was through. 

stayed camp for three days. During that time 
chose foreman direct things when had 
away. The man picked was good logger and 
artist log the water, but was not very 
good handling crew. had rough, brash way 


that the men sometimes resented. talked him and 
explained some things. thought would get along 
all right, which did, and made darned 
good man. Before left, got one truck set up. 
didn’t pack tongues and reaches they were too 
long and awkward handle but hewed them out 
the young fir that grew there. 

When got down the mill, was disappointed 
the progress being made the pile driver. had 
excuse that sounded good me. had one man 
that knew was experienced pile driver, per- 
suaded him turn the job over this man. 
changed the guides and sharpened the piles snip- 
ping off the wood down six-inch center which 
made them drive easier that hard gravel and 
boulders. Then began get along faster, but were 
still not getting piling driven fast enough meet the 
deadline Freeman had set. were using 1,800- 
pound hammer, sent Spokane for 2,400- 
pounder. That seemed pound them into the boul- 
ders and rocks better. 


Matter Horsepower 

While down that end the work, thought 
good idea the hill and take look 
things. walked the new flume see how was 
doing and was standing up. was working fine, 
fluming lumber the daytime and piling night. 
After dinner went into the timber where they were 
getting out the piling and found, had expected, 
that was slow, hard work. Two piling was all that 
team could pull, tried putting four horses 
three piling and found they could make four trips 
with six piling. This just doubled the capacity and 
saved the wages one man. One man could drive 
four horses easier than two because the four-horse 
teamster rode one the wheel horses. sent more 
teams, and soon began get surplus piling 
the mill. 

Some time before had ordered chain for boom 
chains and the iron out which make toggles for 
them. had the blacksmith get busy making them up. 
told him send couple dozen the cedar 
camp the next freight wagon, for had put 
boom the Selway hold the logs until were 
ready for them the mill. wanted catch the June 
run-off water, least with small drive, but was 
beginning doubt could make because the pil- 
ing job would hold up. eventually did. 

gathered crew together and sent the horses along 
they would get there the same time. Then the 
men could each ride horse, least across the ford. 
loaded the packer with bedding and started for 
the camp. Next morning began get organized 
could begin logging. 

was just days from the day that Freeman had 
first mentioned the cedar project me. had moved 
tools, equipment, and other freight long distance 
under hard and difficult conditions and had been 
busy hadn’t had time spit. had ridden the tails 


off three saddle horses, and there was still much 
do. boss was very peculiar man. could have 
been lot help me, but either didn’t know, 
or, anything went wrong, would have alibi 
and would the goat. often wondered about it, 
for worked long and hard hours and often fell asleep 
the saddle while riding along the pack trail. 


Boom Across the Selway 

put boom across the Selway just above where 
and the Lochsa forked, this hold the logs back 
until got the holding ground built the mill. 
Work went slowly, and could see now that would 
not have ready for the June run-off. The swift cur- 
rent made hard hold the scow which the 
pile-driver rig was mounted. 

From then spent most time the lower 
mill with the pile-driver crew and the hill with 
the crew which was cutting and skidding piling and 
boom sticks. also looked over the next log- 
ging show. intended start horse trucking again 
just soon the ground got dry enough hold 
truck, for the fall rains didn’t start too early, 
could get 1,000,000 2,000,000 board feet that 
way, and logs were what were after they didn’t 
cost too much. Try would, couldn’t get the cost 
the piling and boom sticks down lower than dollar 
apiece, which thought was too high for those days. 
But had give them snip the lower end and 
square off the upper end for the hammer; dollar was 
the best could do. 


Logging Camp Life 

The foreman the cedar camp did fine. logged 
100,000 feet day with horses and men, and 
lost just two men; one got hurt and the other one 
figured had big enough stake made and quit. 
fed them good. Fresh meat was the only thing 
didn’t have. Two days and night the open 
air summertime was more than meat would stand. 
Some the boys would sneak out and get deer once 
week, and every Sunday night they would have all 
the fine trout they could eat. had real camp 
cook who knew his business and could season things 
queen’s taste. dug well close the cook 
tent and got fine cold water. kept his butter and 
perishables it. The men had good beds, too. The 
bunks were built small, springy fir poles and fir 
boughs with hay top for mattresses. Except for 
that one man, one wanted leave. Mail came 
twice week, and jobs were real scarce the outside, 
they just stuck with the job they had. Quite num- 
ber them wanted work the drive, too, which 
was another reason stay. got the 5,000,000 feet 
that the boss wanted the water before they were 
ready for them down the mill, Freeman said 
cut couple million feet more, which did. The 
water was too low yet start the drive put 
the men who wanted work the river piling 
bark and brush. The cutting had been done the 


Forest Reserve land and the brush all had piled. 
had intended gypo it, but, order hold men 
who wanted stay for the drive, let them 
instead contracting out. That also helped hold 
the cook, who was indispensable man. 

When the first fall drizzle started hurried from 
the mill the cedar camp and the way notified the 
packer there move the camp. didn’t want 
the wrong side the Lochsa when got 
too deep ford. But that first drizzle turned out 
just flash the pan. didn’t rain enough lay 
the dust. stayed camp and tried rest little. 
But was too nervous, and, after got all the tools 
and odds and ends straightened out, helped the 
packer get loaded. took down all the tents but 
the cook tent and two sleeping tents. 


horse for HORSE 

went out look over the work where the boys 
were piling brush. cattleman knew came out and 
said that needed fresh horse very badly. had 
just got word that his mother was dying. His horse 
was played out and could further. wanted 
let him have horse, and would leave his 
horse there the camp. promised that when 
came back would leave mine and take his own 
again. knew him and also his mother, let him 
take horse which was good shape, well-fed and 
well-shod. left his, which was rode down, thin and 
barefooted. The temporary trade nearly cost 
life few days later. 

About miles the Lochsa there was outfit 
which had been getting out cedar poles all summer. 
They, like us, were waiting for the water rise 
they could drive them down place about ten miles 
above our mill. There they intended hold them 
till they could get the poles out the water and 
loaded cars. was afraid that they would start 
their drive the same time before could get 
enough water start logs. sure didn’t want 
get the logs and poles mixed together. when 
began rain, started the logs and sent letter 
this pole camp couple men telling 
them that were starting the drive and asking them 
hold their poles for few days. The men who 
took the letter said the foreman just snorted and 
said, “To hell with him. don’t get his logs out 
the way, run poles over him!” 

had never met this man, but had the reputa- 
tion being loud-mouthed bully with chip his 
shoulder. traveled his size and the reputa- 
tion fighting man which got one night slap- 
ping around two jacks who were too drunk stand 
up, old grey-bearded man, and eighteen-year- 
old camp flunkey. Not much record which 
build reputation like seemed want. had heard 
several times the grapevine that had hard 
time keeping crew because his general cussed- 
ness and mean ways. 


had called Freeman the Forest Service phone 
tell him the logs were coming and get out the 
crew had organized while was down there. Later 
when wanted talk him again, found that the 
big rain and the snowstorm had put the phone out 
business. decided the post office and 
send letter instead this was mail day and would 
out the morning. started out the little 
old pony that the stockman had left me. There was 
ten inches snow the ground, and was cold, 
freezing ice along the edges the water. When got 
down the post office, noticed that the water had 
risen the river, but got across all right. The mail 
carrier had not got yet, and had wait till after 
dark before came. put the mail, pounds 
it, canvas sack and tied behind the saddle 
and started back camp. When got the ford, 
had hunch might rough crossing, took 
off spurs, tied them the saddle, and heeled the 
pony into the water. had had big, stout, well- 
shod horse who was used the ford, wouldn’t have 
been uneasy. But this critter was small and weak, had 
had grain all summer and was tenderfooted that 
she had pick her way, and she didn’t want take 
it. urged her on, and when were about hun- 
dred feet she began blunder and stumble and sud- 
denly fell down. spite all efforts get free, 
one legs caught under her and there was with 
just chin out the water. Every time she strug- 
gled trying get up, she would duck clear under 
the ice-cold water. Was scared? say was and 
mistake about it! could see that old chin-whiskered 
guy with the scythe looking right the eye and 
running his thumb along the edge like was 
wondering was sharp enough yet cut down. 


Riding Dead Nag 

was yelling for help all the time though knew 
would good, for there was one hear me, 
only the postmaster the mail man. They were 
quarter mile away, and, unless one them just 
happened step outside, there wasn’t chance 
them hearing me. kept yelling anyway and trying 
get leg loose from under the horse every time 
she struggled, but was go. realized that had 
stop struggling would surely die. was nearly 
drowned and all but frozen, and thought leg was 
broken several places. reached up, got the horse 
the nose, and held her head under water until she 
drowned. With her last breath she raised three 
four inches and started float off down stream. hung 
onto the saddle, for knew couldn’t stand 
the swift current. hoped she would hit one the 
banks that could crawl off. kept trying get 
foot loose, but leg was numb and was 
cold that took long time, but finally made it. 

The horse went ashore bend just below the 
ford, and managed crawl out the ground 
hands and one knee; the other leg was helpless. 
was weighed down with wet clothes. had 
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heavy wool stag shirt, heavy wool Mackinaw coat, 
thick wool pants, leather chaps, and heavy calked 
logger’s shoes. bet there was pounds water 
cold couldn’t see how could ever get warm again. 
didn’t care much, for was the wrong side the 
river, and the shock, fright, and cold had taken lot 
pep out me. But kept yelling for help. 


Indian George Old Crow 

the other side the river, where the trail ran, 
fellow named Indian George had built cabin 
live while was winter trapping. summer 
worked the woods. was Canadian half-breed 
and first-class man any kind work under- 
took. had worked cedar camp all summer 
and was working now the drive, but was staying 
his own cabin rather than walk back camp. 
had eaten his supper and had stepped out the cabin 
the post office chin awhile with Perry and 
the mail carrier when heard trying yell (he 
said was just croak). answered and ran 
down the edge the water. made him understand 
that was hurt and wanted some help. got his 
pole boat, came over, got the boat and took 
across the river. practically carried the quarter 
mile his cabin. got inside and started get 
wet clothes off. But first reached shelf 
and got full bottle Old Crow whiskey and gave 
cup, poured some, and held the cup that 
could drink. was shaking and teeth were 
chattering hard that they left their prints the 
tin. got shoes and outside clothes off, laid 
his bunk, stripped the skin, gave good 
rubdown, piled all the blankets had, and gave 
cup hot coffee well-laced with whiskey. Then 
got rock, heated the stove and put 
feet. 

The Treatment Before 

Was cold! said afterward thought that 
would shake his bunk down. stayed right with me, 
bathed leg with Absorbine, and every hour 
gave shot hot coffee and whiskey. knew very 
little about was just about rum-dumb with pain, 
nervousness, and cold, but did finally sleep. 
Then George took his boat across the river, got the 
mail sack and saddle off the dea 
brought them the cabin. took the mail out 
the sack and dried out the oven. 

didn’t wake till two three o’clock the 
afternoon and probably wouldn’t have wakened then 
only that leg was hurting like hell. George had 
tub full hot water, and wrung cloths out 
and put them leg, which eased the pain. 
decided that was not broken though was swollen 
badly and plenty black and blue. George had sent for 
doctor that morning the mail man, but 
couldn’t get back there till noon the next day even 
started right away. kept the hot applica- 


horse, 


tions and the Absorbine the leg, and midnight 
the throbbing pain had eased. George cooked meal 
fried ham and spuds, sourdough bread, and coffee, 
and after had gotten around lot that felt 
pretty good. 

The doctor came next morning and assured that 
the leg was not broken, which made feel better, 
though told not use for least ten days 
fine sentence give man who had much 
did. This doctor was another one the old- 
time country doctors who would patient 
was humanly possible get there and then would 
bawl man out for living such place. swore 
wouldn’t ever see another patient 
couldn’t get there buggy, for was sore from 
the long horseback ride that could hardly walk. 


The next morning when left, was walking and 


leading the horse and cursing with every step. 


Trouble Brewing 

George went into the woods and found good 
heavy ironwood cane with natural crook. using 
and hanging onto the walls, could get around 
the cabin pretty good. helped disposition 
see the logs floating that the men cleaning the 
rear the drive were rolling into the river. George 
would put the men across that were working that 
side, then come back and get breakfast and stay 
there with till dark, then across and get the 
men again. The foreman had sent word that things 
were going all right and that there were quite num- 
ber poles coming, which meant that the pole outfit 
had started their drive, too, and had disregarded 
request that they hold them few days. was 
getting late the year with ten inches snow 
the ground and half inch ice forming every night, 
and guess they got hurry. But couldn’t see 
how they were going get the poles into their boom 
without getting lot logs with them. They 
didn’t have any room spare for their poles, not 
mention lot logs that were bound in, toa, 
but that would their trouble and not mine. 

stayed George’s cabin for week and then, with 
his help, crippled down own camp where 
could keep closer touch with things. The second 
morning there-the foreman came and told there 
peach jam down the Three Devils and, 
possibly could, come down and look 
it. uneasy about this place and 
had two sheer booms, one each side the 
river, put there, and had two good men stay 
there every day and watch things. seems that the 
jam had started build during the night when 
there was one there take care it, but 
16-foot logs would have gone through all right any- 
way had not been for the poles. 

told the foreman, Jim, saddle horse and 
sat right down and wrote letter the pole man 
telling him what had happened and asking him get 
boom front his poles hold them back 


they wouldn’t mix with the logs. All the way 
the Three Devils kept wondering how got started 
for knew that the 16-foot logs would through 
all right. When got there was fierce-looking 
sight, logs and poles piled feet high, and more 
logs and poles coming. The water was backed two 
miles, for the jam made pretty good dam. rode 
the edge the water and just sat the horse. 
would good get off, for couldn’t get 
around did. could see some long timbers the 
bottom, big heavy poles which had plugged the chan- 
nel one side. told Jim over the other 
side and take look. reported that was the 
same way over there. What had happened was that 
the poles which had asked the other camp not 
turn loose the river had come down crosswise 
both channels. They were too long through and 
had jammed there. Every piece that came after them, 
logs poles, had jammed them still tighter until 
got real jam, and more stuff was coming all 
the time, for the men were still rolling timber into 
the river the rear the drive. 

“Well, what you think?” asked. 

“It’s bad one,” said. guess better get 
all the boys down here and start picking out.” 

“No, that won’t work,” said. “There’s much 
pressure those key logs you could never get them 
out. You’d have work from the top, and those logs 
and poles are tied there just like keg nails. 
Every time you got one off the top there would 
another one, and maybe two pop its place, and 
would take you till the first April get out. 
would likely get two three men drowned, and 
don’t want that.” 

“No, don’t,” Jim said, “but how else are 
going break it?” 


Forest Service Helps 

can get drills and powder, I’m going blow 
that rock hell out there. You back and get 
ready move camp down where will close 
the work, and the end the road and call 
the packer and see about getting drills and powder.” 
was just about all when got there account 
leg. called the Forest Supervisor, told him 
what had happened, and what wanted about 
it. fell right with and said had lots 
drill steel and powder and everything that would 
need. said would send all with his 
own pack train they kept bunch mules there 
all the time. also said would sent portable 
forge sharpen steel on, anvil, and man use 
them. promised telephone that could hook 
onto the government line which ran right where 
the camp would be. 

All this relieved lot, though expected it, 
for the Forest Service people were deeply interested. 
lot forest sales depended the success this 
drive. Prospective timber buyers were afraid the 
river; they were watching see how got along. 


Some the natives had been sneering and throwing 
cold water the project all summer, saying could 
never it, and trying discourage generally. But 
from the time first looked it, knew that 
could drive the river. Now was worried, 
logs would come slug when the jam broke, and 
was afraid some them might get away. 

called Freeman and told him what had happened. 
seemed quite perturbed, nor could blame him. 
had lot money tied those logs. But 
never offered suggestion asked needed help 
anything like that. When told him what the 
Forest Supervisor was doing, seemed relieve his 
mind some, was peculiar man who stood 
his dignity all times. stayed the end the 
road that for leg was plenty sore. That 
night the Service people got with two 
drills, powder, and hay. They packed 
the mules steel, powder, and other things 
would battery fire the shots, electric caps, 
anvil, forge, and eight-pound hammers. After giving 
leg good bath some medicine the doctor had 
left for me, took off the trail after them. 


Demolition Crew 

The next morning got three drilling crews organ- 
ized, got the forge and anvil set tent, and 
put the blacksmith work getting more steel ready 
for use. noon had tools for three more men 
and got them going the afternoon. The rock was 
hard and the men green that kind work, but 
they were willing and soon things began click. But 
the hard rock two holes day was all could 
get per set three men. Two men were striking and 
one man turning the drill and spooning the grindings 
out the hole, which made ten feet deep. 

that time had not heard any kind 
power drills, only steam, and had steam 
couldn’t get boiler there with the kind trans- 
portation available. used the old reliable arm- 
strong way. the third day got eight sets 
drills going, drilling holes three feet apart. started 
the lower side the rock. When got holes 
drilled, shot them, for was afraid the battery 
wasn’t heavy enough fire them all once. got 
good fragmentation and cleaned off the lower side 
ten feet deep good shape. 

called the boss and told him what day were 
going break the jam and for him call Kerr, 
the owner the poles Spokane, and for both 
them come up. wanted both them see with 
their own eyes what had caused the jam start. 
expected lawsuit over and wanted plenty wit- 
nesses. also notified the Forest Supervisor about the 
day expected make the final shot. Howell was 
deeply interested and had been there several times 
see how were getting along. crew and the 
cedar pole crew, who were camped couple miles 
above us, had all looked over the jam, but wanted 
the big shots see it. 


couple days before our supreme effort was 
down the cook tent checking load that the 
packer had just brought when noticed strange man 
over the jam watching the drillers. paid atten- 
tion him but kept hobbling around cane 
checking freight. Then heard loud bullying 
voice say the cook, want supper here tonight 
for men.” 

The cook said, “Who are you?” 

The man said, cocky hell, Bucko, the boss 
this pole drive, and want those logs out 
way. 

The cook said, just working here. You’d 
better see the boss and tell your troubles him.” 

“Yes,” Bucko said, “that’s just what I’m going 
do. Where he? Did run away when saw 
coming?” 

“No,” the cook said, don’t think ran away. 
He’s not that kind. think he’s outside the tent with 
the packer.” 

The guy said me, “When are you going get 
them damned logs out way?” 

“Hell, never get them out that way. get 
crew and pick that jam out there two days.” 

“No,” said, don’t need want your crew, nor 
you either, just leave them where they are.” 


Ably Caned 

Then Bucko began abuse something shameful 
and doubled his fists and started towards me. 
got reach let him have good one with 
cane right across the ear. went down like 
pole-axed steer and began quiver and straighten 
out. The packer said, “God, you’ve killed him, Bill!” 

“He’s not dead,” said, “but the vacuum his 
head where his brains had ought got surprise. 
Get bucket water and throw his face. He’ll 
all right.” 

When hit Bucko with the cane, fell down. The 
blacksmith, who had come running, helped 
feet again. The cook came with the bucket 
water and sloshed Bucko’s face, and little 
while began try sit up. got up, cursing 
with every breath. Hanging onto the blacksmith 
with one hand, let Bucko have another good one 
across the shoulders, and down went again scream- 
ing, “God damn you. kill you for that!” Then 
really tied into him across his shoulders and back and 
buttocks, and was still hanging onto the blacksmith 
with one hand. Bucko began bellow like steer and 
say, got enough! I’ve got enough! Let 
and get out this damned camp and never come 
back.” 

said, “If you every come back, have you 
thrown the river. Now get!” staggered around 
awhile and started off his camp. 

this time there were three his men there and 
five six mine, but not man said word until 
started the river. Then they began hoot him 


and say, “It served you right,” and, got what 
was coming you,” and, “Now maybe you'll tend 
your own business.” They rode him hard his own 
camp that the next morning packed his turkey and 
beat it. saw Bucko passed our camp and 
thought that might come and start something, 
but didn’t even look around. just footed 
right down the trail. was told afterward that the 


story followed him Spokane, and the jacks 


there rode him hard that left the Spokane coun- 
try and went British Columbia. Anyway, 
never saw him again. 

get back the log jam again, boss and Mr. 
Kerr and another man named Spect arrived time 


that night. They had come livery rig the end 
the road and had man meet them there with 
saddle horses. Kerr had brought Spect along give 
him idea about his poles, for was old river 
driver and had had plenty experience. While 
had never met him, had heard lot about him and 
all good, was glad see him. The next 
morning all went out the jam, and showed 
them all they wanted see and pointed out the 
cause. John Spect, Kerr’s man, agreed with us. Kerr 
was noncommittal, but did lot beefing 
about his poles being all mixed with the logs. 
When showed him the copies the two letters 
had written his foreman about putting boom 
front his poles, sure did the air. 
said ought have boomed them myself, that 
should have wired him, and finally that should have 
killed Bucko with cane, but finally ran down. 


Blowing the Jam 

had Jim pick the tools and get them out 
the way, for were ready shoot the last shots, 
the telling blow. When everyone was the clear, 
pushed down the firing lever. The blast was deafening, 
but the jam didn’t move. After rocks quit falling, 
went over the jam, Spect and and just 
got the edge the water the jam began crack 
and groan and pop and snap, and few seconds 
started. surely was awe-inspiring sight for 
there was thousands tons pressure behind 
and nothing could stop now. With logs rolling off, 
logs popping up, logs being pushed out shore, 
water roaring, and the jam flattening out and piling 
again, was truly impressive and thrilling 
sight. John Spect turned and said, “By God, 
Bill, you are all right.” meant lot me, for his 
approval was worth lot any man. 

Those logs which had been back the river for 
two miles came down and shot into that gap with 
rock there hang them up. was really some- 
thing see. boss, Kerr, Spect, and Howell just 
stood and looked. Jim got the men right out the 
rear for there were some logs pushed out hundred 
yards shore, and they had rolled and pushed 
and carried the water, but that was expected 
part riverman’s life. The men flew right it, 


glad get away from hammers and drills. phone 
ordered two livery rigs the end the road 
early the morning, for wanted send ten men 
down the lower end help get the logs the 


boom. They would coming fast now and would 
take more help handle them. 


Business Powwow 
After supper the boss, Kerr, Spect, and held an- 
other powwow. agreed was take half Kerr’s 
men and work the logs down, leave the poles right 
there (all that would stay), and come back for them 
after the logs were taken care of. All the poles that 
got down our booming ground would pull out 


shore, and could load them our siding the 
mill later on. Kerr was pay for pulling the poles 
out shore. When got down the mill and 
saw seven eight acres ground covered with poles 
had pulled out, went right the air. 
cursed and stormed around. was going sue 
for damages for stopping his pole drive and for 
knocking his foreman out, and for several other rea- 
sons that dreamed up. refused pay for the 
labor pulling the poles out. 

After got run down, boss said me, 
you say, Bill?” 

was me, would have Rayberg (an attorney) 
come down the office and start $50,000 damage 
suit against him for causing our jam the first place 
and for letting his poles get mixed with our logs, 
especially after had been warned about two 
different occasions.” 

Freeman turned the phone and called the attor- 
ney. After got there and asked Kerr few ques- 
tions and saw copies the two letters had written, 
told Kerr that didn’t have chance. was 
his own fault that the poles and logs got mixed 
the first place, and would recover for any dam- 
ages extra costs that were incurred that account. 

Then Kerr began sing different song and said 
guessed had been too hasty saying what did. 
admitted that had not been down that job 
all summer but had left his foreman. was not 
bad fellow all, but had made little money 
poles the last two summers, and had kinda went 
his head little. 

Jim pushed the drive right along and were getting 
all the logs that wanted, persuaded the boss 
put another shift his mill for was still 
uneasy about that river. could not see why was 
worried about what the river would do, but 
found out later and cost him some money, too. 

Jim kept working the rear down, needed less 
men, and kept sending the surplus me. was 
glad get them. Some the men the lower end 
weren’t experts and couldn’t ride log, especially 
cedar log. top-heavy account the fact that 
two-thirds out the water. Because rides 
high, very sensitive. The boys used say 
that they changed their chew tobacco from one 


side their mouth the other would make the 
log roll. stay top one had have very well- 
developed sense balance and catty his feet, 
and some the drivers would fall off and get the 
head the family wet. that cold ice water was 
not very pleasant and, after three four experiences 
like that, some them would walk off. 

the old-timers was old stuff, all the day’s 
work and expected one could not stay top. 
had hired some experienced men from Spokane, 
hardboiled they come, dressed rough, talked rough, 
but first-class men logs the water. They just ate 
up, for place getting their grub off camp- 
fire and sleeping big bonfire like they would 
drive, they had good warm bunkhouse sleep 
in, lots good grub eat, and place dry 
their clothes. Only two Kerr’s men stuck out till 
were finished, but Indian George stuck clear 
through. Several others the crew from O’Hara Bar 
also helped finish the job. don’t think lost 
more than dozen logs, which made the old calamity 
howlers shut up. 

boss asked several times why was such 
hurry. told him that had been talking Howell, 
who came down every week see how were 
doing. one his trips, when asked about the 
river ice, told was frozen over for miles— 
thick, heavy ice that would bear team horses. 
lot places was two feet thick, and, 
had late break-up, might cause trouble all 
coming down once. again urged the boss 
keep that mill running, whatever else did. 

was cutting the lumber into six and eight 
quarter stuff and putting right the car without 
piling any the yard, was getting 150,000 
feet day with two shifts. Within days had 
all cut and shipped, and had pulled most the 
boom sticks out the shore. 


More Bad Luck 

early spring was the hill sleigh-hauling 
logs when one day Freeman called and said had 
better come down. The snow was going fast there, 
and there were only two three days left. did and 
rode into lot bad luck. the way had follow 
the river for about mile, and saw that was full 
floating ice far could see. was not moving, 
and wondered why. When got the mill, saw 
the reason. Just below booming ground about 
hundred yards there was railroad bridge, Howe 
truss steel bridge. The ice had jammed against one 
the piers and pushed the bridge over about 
45-degree angle. was halfway off the stringers, lean- 
ing downstream, and looked like might tip over 
any minute. 

What Howell told could happen had happened. 
When the breakup came, came with three four 
days’ warm rain and Chinook wind. That 
miles ice had all come down once and jammed 
the bridge. There was good big stream water 


running right through the mill and down through the 
lumberyard, along with big chunks ice—lots 
them—all through the yard. the other side the 
river there were several little five-and-ten-acre tracts 
that people had built houses on. The pressure that 
swift stream had forced big chunks ice right through 
their fences and right their dooryards. 
didn’t have piling left; they were all broken off like 
matchsticks from the pressure. 

The boss sure had the blues. told that had 
intended river and cut 20,000,000 feet this 
year, for cleared $11.50 thousand all the cedar. 
But, said, now didn’t have the money put 
another booming ground. The old one had cost $4,500, 
and just couldn’t raise the money for another one. 
also told that never made dollar from 
the pine lumber from the top the hill account 
overweights. That wet, heavy lumber weighed more 
than lumber should and had cost from $30 $100 
extra freight charges every car. had dry 
kiln, the pine could dried down where the freight 
wouldn’t eat all the profits, but his partners the 
East couldn’t see it. They refused furnish him the 
money build kiln, and the future looked pretty 
dark him. 

Shortly after came down off the hill, the boss told 
the outfit would the hands receiver be- 
cause his eastern partners kept drawing sight drafts 
him. didn’t have the money pay them, and 
that was the only action could take. wanted 
the upper mill and see that things were 
cleaned and put away for long shutdown. did, 
left one man there caretaker, and brought all the 
horse and harness down the lower mill. 

Then suits attachment began come from 
all angles against the logs the upper mill, little 
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over 5,000,000 feet them. The creditors fixed 
some sort arrangement among themselves saw 
them and divide the returns. After that was done, 
neither one those mills ever rolled another wheel 
for years. Four years ago man came there and 
built new mill costing $1,000,000, and have been 
told doing plenty good. He’s not using the river 
but trucking everything. About the first thing 
built was dry kiln with plenty room and cut- 
ting from 60,000,000 75,000,000 year. 

This just about winds work the Clear- 
water, except that the guy who owned the horse that 
was forced drown save own life came back 
with horse about month later. wanted 
pay for his, which did under protest. could have 
charged him for the use horse, but was glad 
get out with life that let go. was able 
limp around without the cane now, which contributed 
good nature letting him get away with it. 
never forget thoughts and feelings when was 
fast under that horse the river and every time she’d 
struggle she’d duck head under that ice-cold 
water. also taught that logger has business 
horse the water. Let him tramp all the logs 
wants, but keep him off horses. 


Pinchot, Fernow, Chapman, Denman Elected Fellows 


Forest History announced the 61st 
Annual Meeting the Society American Foresters 
Minneapolis October 12, the election four Fel- 
lows the Forest History Society. 

Posthumous recognition was given Gifford Pin- 
chot for “outstanding contributions both published 
and unpublished sources North American forest his- 
tory and for his outstanding leadership forestry and 
conservation education.” Posthumous recognition was 
also given Bernhard Eduard Fernow, North America’s 
first professional forester, “for his leadership estab- 
lishing professional forestry North America and for 
his numerous and significant contributions the liter- 
ature forest history.” 

Herman Haupt Chapman, Professor Emeritus 
Forestry Yale University’s School Forestry, was 
also elected Fellow the Society “for his outstand- 
ing contributions the published literature North 
American forest and forest industry history and for 


Pinchot Fernow Chapman Denman 


his outstanding leadership forestry and conserva- 
tion education.” 

MacDonald Denman, recently-retired Vice Presi- 
dent Crown Zellerbach Corporation San Fran- 
cisco, California, was similarly cited for “outstanding 
service and financial support scholarship the 
field forest industry history.” 

Since its inception 1946 the Forest History Soci- 
ety has elected total seventeen Fellows the 
Society. 
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all 


CONSIDERATION the interest you have shown the field forest history, the Board Directors 


extends you most cordial invitation membership the Forest History Society. 


member the Society you will these 


subscription this quarterly, FOREST HISTORY, which contains articles, memoirs, oral 
history interviews, book reviews, and news importance scholars, writers, editors, businessmen, 
foresters, and others interested the field forest history. 


Book dividends. The current dividend annotated bibliography the California Coast Red- 
wood, beautifully bound hard covers and originally sold $7.50. This important reference was 
compiled Professor Emanuel Fritz the University California. 


Discounts per cent books published the Society and other publishers forest 
history. 


Privilege attending all meetings and regional conferences the Society. 


Greater opportunity lend your personal assistance accomplishing these purposes for which the 
Forest History Society was organized: 


Collect, preserve, and disseminate the history the North American forests and 
all forest-related activities; establish bibliography North American forest his- 
tory; collect and preserve the records forest-related groups, find adequate 
repositories which such records can preserved, processed manuscript ex- 
perts, and made available scholars; encourage and aid the establishment 
company and institutional archives where such are necessary for the preservation 
forest history source materials; foster and promote research and writing the 
history North America’s forests and forest industries and the evaluation such 
history; encourage the responsible use basic source materials scholars and 
sponsor studies and documentary editing; publish books, pamphlets, and 
monographs forest history, and distribute same; encourage forest-related 
groups publish their own histories and aid such groups finding competent 
scholars and writers for such purpose; and general, such acts may nec- 
essary proper promote the educational purposes above stated. 


you live the United States, please use the post-paid postcard here attached register your 
wish enrolled member. our readers Canada, Mexico, and other countries will 
neccessary affix stamp the postcard. Postal regulations not permit extend this con- 


venience. You will note there are several classes membership. Please check the one which 
you wish enrolled. you prefer billed February 1962, please indicate the 
card. those who remit their dues with the card will send copy Professor Fritz’ book. 
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The Fraternity Forest History 


The Forest History Society fraternity persons formally organized for the purpose collecting, pre- 
serving, researching, writing and publishing the forest history North America. The editors take pride 
devoting this section Forest History introducing some the businessmen, foresters, teachers, college 
and university administrators, professional writers, conservationists, editors and others who are taking most 
active parts carrying out the purposes the Society. 


Henry Clepper 


FORESTER WITH well-developed 
sense history Henry Clepper, 
Executive Secretary the Society 
American Foresters and member 
the Board Directors the Forest 
History Society since 1960. 

hard imagine anyone who has 
wider acquaintance 
conservationists, and businessmen than 
Henry who since 1937 has traveled 
widely throughout the continent and 
abroad the principal ambassador 
his profession. 

Henry Clepper was born March 21, 
1901, Columbia, Pennsylvania. 
was graduated 1921 from the old 
Pennsylvania State Forest Academy 
Mont Alto, now branch the School 
Forestry Penn State. For years 
was forester the Pennsylvania 
Department Forests and Waters. 
1936 joined the U.S. Forest Service 
Washington, D.C., the Division 
Information and Education. The fol- 
lowing year was named Executive 
Secretary the SAF and Managing 
Editor the Journal Forestry. 
Henry has served these positions 
continuously with the exception 
two-year leave absence with the 
War Production Board 

American Foresters and the Ameri- 
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David Winton 


known and most-beloved characters 
literature. David Winton—one- 
time teacher, 
businessman—this 
should be, for Huck Finn him 
has always been hero. 

all the many books the Win- 
ton family library Northome 
Minnesota’s famous Lake Minnetonka 
none holds place greater honor 
shows more signs loving reference 
than does the Mark Twain classic. And 
perhaps that explains something about 
the man, David Winton. 

generations removed from the High- 
lands but still bearing their stamp 
wit and canny wisdom) was born 
Wausau, Wisconsin, May 14, 1897. 
the son successful lumberman 
grew Minnesota and attended 
Blake School. During World War 
served France with the 
(American Field Service and Tank 
was wounded and awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross 
Purple Heart. 

1922 took brief fling teach- 
ing Blake School, but the responsi- 
bilities widespread family lumber 
business cut short his career acad- 
emician. However, education 
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Ralph Hidy 


One Harvarp leading 
academic lights who has restrained mi- 
grating from the banks the Charles 
those the Potomac Ralph 
Hidy, Isidor Straus Professor Busi- 
ness History. 

Dr. Hidy the author two the 
most highly-regarded business histories 
—The House Baring American 
Trade and Finance: English Merchant 
Bankers Work, 1763-1861 and, 
co-authorship with his wife, Muriel 
Hidy, Pioneering Big Business, 1882- 
1911: History Standard Oil Com- 
pany, (New Jersey). and Mrs 
Hidy are also now working his- 
tory the Great Northern Railway 
Company. 

Under the auspices Columbia Uni- 
versity Dr. Hidy and Professor Allan 
Nevins have jointly authored history 
the Weyerhaeuser associated enter- 
prises which will probably come from 
the press this winter next spring. 

Ralph joined the ranks Forest His- 
tory Society board members 1959, 
but has been wise and resourceful 
mentor its program for least eight 
rians clearly stands among the rec- 
ognized leaders. well-known for 
his leadership many organizations 
scholars and businessmen, including the 
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What’s Happening 


Forest History Research, Writing, Collecting 


10266 Kilrenney Avenue, Los An- 
geles 64, California, writing new 
book entitled Lumberjack. This 
book part what known the 
American Adventure Series. 

doing his research, Mr. Coombs 
seeking reliable historical data fa- 
mous lumberjacks American forest 
history. particularly interested 
having information the famous Jig- 
ger Johnson and Bill Dyche. 

Anyone among our readers who can 
supply Mr. Coombs with information 
concerning these two famous lumber- 
jacks encouraged write him the 
address given above. 

Naturalist for the Yosemite National 
Park, reports that the old Hetch- 
Hetchy Shay No. pictured the 
bottom page Kramer Adams’ 
recently published book, Logging 
roads the West, has been presented 
the National Park Service the 
Pickering Lumber Company and now 
exhibit the Pioneer Yosemite 
Transportation Center Portal, 
Yosemite National Park’s administra- 
tive site. 

The Transportation Center keenly 
interested obtaining anything deal- 
ing with Yosemite railroads. would 
especially like find one the bulk- 
headed log cars. 

Anyone possessing information 
where such car can found ask- 


write Mr. Hubbard. 


Srevens Seattle, Washing- 
ton, working new book Paul 
Bunyan. Jim’s research took him into 
remote corners the “crawl space 
abaft the basement Shack Stevens,” 
719 Randolph Place, and there 
found forgotten cache notes and 
manuscripts composed earlier years 
his writing career. These has now 
added the Paul Bunyan collection 
the University Minnesota Library. 

The University Minnesota’s col- 
lection the richest source original 
materials relating the Paul Bunyan 
folklore and its origins. 


Bay has retired represen- 
tative Rand McNally Company 
Washington, D.C. was formerly edi- 
tor all Rand atlases and 


was for number years research as- 
sociate the Museum Science and 
Industry Chicago where directed 
research forest and forest industries 
history. 

Since 1946 Mr. Bay has chaired the 
Society American Foresters’ Com- 
mittee Foresters’ Photographs (The 
Pinchot Collection) the Library 
Congress. This valuable collection 
historical pictures includes rare camera 
portraits and snapshots many the 
pioneers North American forestry. 
All foresters are urged contribute 
pictures the collection. 

Mr. Bay was honored his 
friends and professional colleagues 
testimonial luncheon the National 
Press Club the occasion his re- 
tirement. 


Cambridge University, doing re- 
search for his graduating essay the 
role played East Indians the 
lumber industry British Columbia. 
Anyone possessing information which 
may help Mr. Grewal asked 
write him care Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge University, Cambridge, 
England. 

East Indian lumbermen are assisting 
this work, but personal papers and 
records East Indians are sought. 
Mr. Basil Stuart-Stubbs, Director 
the Special Collection Division the 
University British Columbia, as- 
sisting Mr. Grewal making this 
study. British Columbians are asked 
contact him they know the where- 
abouts information records which 
might permanently placed the 
University Library. 


Representative the Forest History 
Society, has recently been named Di- 
rector Admissions the New York 
University College Forestry Syra- 
cuse, New York. Charlie continues 
actively interested forest history 
research and writing and recently aided 
work which led the writing arti- 
cles the American elm the New 
Yorker. 


Former FHS 
Bruce Harding has taken new posi- 
tion Archivist for the State 
Michigan Lansing. Bruce was for- 
merly State Archivist Ohio. 


Dr. ATHERTON, Professor His- 
tory and Director the Western His- 
torical Manuscripts Collection the 
University Missouri, has completed 
history the cattle industry. This will 
published under the title The 
Cattle Kings. 

Dr. Atherton hopes now launch 
similar study the lumbermen 
America. plans visit during the 
next two years some the manuscript 
collections throughout the continent 
containing primary sources lumber 
industry history. The plan his work 
produce study which will present 
composite picture the politics, re- 
ligious and business activities, and the 
general cultural outlook lumbermen 
group. 

Dr. Atherton’s study the cattle 
men was published the University 
Indiana Press November. 


retired USFS offi- 
cial, has interesting article The 
Colorado Magazine for July, 1961. 
based recollections “Tenderfoot 
Young Forester” the national forests 
the West and entitled “Colorado 
Forestry Fifty Years Ago.” 

Coolidge former head the For- 
estry School Colorado College and 
member the Colorado Conservation 
Commission. now retired and 
lives Bangor, Maine. 

Mr. Coolidge currently writing 
history lumbering the state 
Maine, and anticipated that 
will publish his work privately some 
time 1962. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY the pas- 
sage the Weeks Act was celebrated 
October 6th Crawford House, New 
Hampshire, during the Sixtieth Annual 
Conference the Society for the Pro- 
tection New Hampshire Forests. 

Among those who gathered mark 
the golden anniversary this mile- 
stone forestry history were New 
Hampshire’s Governor Wesley Powell; 
former Cabinet members Sherman Ad- 
ams and Sinclair Weeks; Dr. Richard 
McArdle, Chief, U.S. Forest Service; 
Edgar Hirst, President, Society for 
the Protection New Hampshire For- 
ests; and Charles Blood, formerly 
Treasurer and President, Appalachian 
Mountain Club. 


More What’s Happening 


Forest History Research, Writing, Collecting 


Jonesboro, Arkansas, has completed 
full biographical study John Barber 
White, prominent American lumber- 
man. This work now being considered 
for publication Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. New York. 

Galloway’s work was done Ph.D. 
dissertation the University Mis- 
souri. was assisted the last year 
his research special grant pro- 
vided the Forest History Society. 
rich collection business records 
preserved the Western Historical 
Manuscripts Collection the Univer- 
sity Missouri provided the grist for 
Dr. Galloway’s study. also did con- 
siderable work old records group 
companies headed the late John 
Barber White Clarks, Louisiana. 


These records are now being transferred 


their owners the University 


Missouri. 


Recorps Sources for 
Economic History” the subject 
article Dr. Robert Lambert, Pro- 
fessor History and Government 
Clemson College, the July, 1961 issue 
The American Archivist. 


Dr. Lambert has been engaged 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 


Park historical study the 


history land use the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 


ONTARIO may see inter- 


esting new logging museum Algon- 


quin Park 130 miles west Ottawa 
Route 60. The Ontario Department 
Lands and Forests has recreated this 
vast provincial park pioneer logging 
exhibit which relates something the 


scope, techniques, and economic impor- 


tance the logging industry the 
nineteenth century. 

feature the outdoor museum 
“camboose” large shanty made en- 
tirely logs. This rectangular struc- 
ture true replica the type 
shelter most frequently used the 
early 

The history log transportation 
also represented ancient steam- 
boat, “The William which was 
used tow log rafts. Also view 
old logging locomotive which visitors 
may climb aboard. 


the central exhibit area are pic- 
tures and text relating how loggers lived 
and worked Canada’s forests during 
the heyday lumbering. 

This logging exhibit began very 
modest way 1956, but because 
high public interest the Department 
Lands and Forests expanded the pro- 
ject and 1959 opened the present 
outdoor exhibit. 

This outdoor museum just inside 
the east gate the Algonquin Provin- 
cial Park. officially open only dur- 
ing the summer and weekends dur- 
ing spring and autumn. During summer 
months park naturalist hand be- 
tween the hours a.m. and p.m. 
answer questions visitors. 


THERE SEEMS end the in- 
terest railroad buffs the history 
logging railroads. 

Temple Crittenden 1016 Dune 
Street, Norfolk, Virginia, eager 
have any information from FOREST 
HISTORY readers about the Surry 
Lumber Company and its Surry, Sus- 
sex Southampton Railway Company. 
also looking for information 
about Steele’s Railroad which was 
earlier tramway running from Sloop 
Point the James River Virginia 
small lumber mills the Black- 
water River. 


Dr. Marvin Kranz, author his- 
tory conservation New York state, 
has moved from the faculty the 
New York University College Ge- 
neseo the State University College 
Education Fredonia, New York. 


Bryan Fellow the FHS, 
was recently elected Chairman the 
Empire Forestry Association. This or- 
ganization has its headquarters the 
Royal Commonwealth Society Lon- 
don, England, and has more than 1,600 
members throughout the British Com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. Latham’s election this high 
post professional forestry associa- 
tion marks the first time record that 
lumberman has been honored. 

Mr. Latham has more recently been 
nominated for election Fellow 
the Council the Royal Society 
Arts. 


Harvey EXCELLENT book, 
Thunder Lake Narrow Gauge, has re- 
ceived Award Merit from the 
State Historical Society Wisconsin. 

The award was the only one its 
kind issued the Society its recent 
annual meeting. This book Wiscon- 
sin forest history was published last 
year and one group very 
excellent books which have recently 
been brought print the history 
railroad logging. 

Copies Mr. Huston’s book are 
available writing him The Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Railway 
System, East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago Illinois. 

New York, has completed short 
monograph titled “Early Exploitation 
the Forests the Lake Champlain 
Region.” 

Barker’s article based report 
made 1772 Adolphus Benzel, In- 
spector and Surveyor the King’s un- 
appropriated lands around Lake Cham- 
plain and Canada. This report was 
directed Benzel’s chief, Governor 
John Wentworth New Hampshire. 


who headed Alaska 
Pine Cellulose prior its sale 
Rayonier Canada, Ltd., has presented 
further gift $400,000 the Uni- 
versity British Columbia finance 
graduate studies building adjacent 
the faculty club which also pre- 
sented the University. Mr. Koerner, 
now living Palm Springs, California, 
also made grant $1,000,000 the 
University for scholarships. 


UNIVERSITY 
Press has published book entitled 
Advances Management Southern 
Pine, which edited Crow, 
associate professor forestry LSU. 
This little book 117 pages takes 
interesting backward look progress 
the management southern pine 
lands over the past decade, summarizes 
current thinking and the newer tech- 
niques forest land management, and 
seeks determine current conditions 
and trends the wood economy the 
southern states. The book has au- 
thor index papers presented the 
first Ten LSU Forestry Symposia. 


Herman von Schrenck, Biography. 
James Cronin. (Chicago: 
Kuehn—Publisher, McCormick Bldg., 
1959. xiii, 250 Index, illustrations.) 
Joseph Miller the bibliographer 
the Forest History Society, Inc. 


Joseph Miller 


Proving that romance can found 
the most commonplace phenomena 
American scientific and technological 
history, James Cronin has written 
always interesting and frequently pro- 
voking biography the pioneer wood 
preservationist, Dr. 
Schrenck. 

This story that unites the bril- 
liant career plant 
man who was the epic 
the American railroad tie. For those 
who think the latter subject lacking 
dramatic interest, the author pre- 
pared the introduction: “Could 
railroad tie conceivably capture the 
imagination? subject does have 
any interest? object, except 
something shoved under track, has 
any importance? The answers all 
these are Yes, and Yes again!” 

Before the lowly railroad tie becomes 
the central problem von Schrenck’s 
career, Cronin devotes one-third the 
book the scientist’s education and 
early government work. What emerges 
lively picture late nineteenth 
century botanical science America. 

Research and publication led von 
Schrenck part-time summer work 
with the Department Agriculture 
1899 and the eventual organization 
the Mississippi Valley Laboratory 
Vegetable Pathological and Physio- 
logical Investigations under his direc- 
tion. Von Schrenck portrayed the 
early period dynamic and ambi- 
tious scientist who supported his quest 
for the truth with unusually large 
number academic publications. 

After 1902 when published The 
Causes Decay Timber, von 
professional interest came 
focus problems wood preserva- 
tion. The latter two-thirds the vol- 
ume deal with this aspect his ca- 
reer. His fundamental approach the 
problem was pathological rather than 
mechanical chemical. culminated 
three publications during the 1940’s 
that sought examine the treated tie 
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Notes and Reviews from Forest History’s Library 


Logging Railroads the West. 
Kramer Adams. (Seattle: Superior 
Publishing Co., 1961. 144 pp. 
trated. Appendix. $12.50.) 


Railroads the Woods. John 
Labbe and Vernon Goe. (Berkeley, 
California: Howell- North Books, 
1961. 269 pp. Illustrated. Index. 
$10.00.) Donald Duke Editor 
Pacific Railway Journal, San Marino, 
California. 


Donald Duke 


Lumbermen came the West the 
mid-1800’s, looked big timber across 
the steep mountains and along the 
thundering rivers, and decided there 
must easier way get the logs 
out. 

There was. After and horse teams 
strained and winch cables tugged, the 
logging railroad was born. Logging Rail- 
roads the West and Railroads the 
Woods are legend pictures and 
story these railroads. Some these 
were tiny operations, dinky geared 
locomotive, short haul and the big 
timber was the sawmill. 

But some the railroads the 
woods were monumental enterprises. 
They employed giant mallet, rod 
geared locomotives, climbed mountains, 
crossed magnificent trestles, hauled out 
pine, cedar, spruce, and redwood logs 
the train load. 

Building the tracks took engineering 
genius. Towering trestles were built, in- 
clines were made climb grades that 
seemed impossible. per cent grade 
was match for the logging railroad 
builder. Some inclines were spooky 
loggers preferred walking riding. 
Laying out logging road was cas- 
ual matter; was big business all the 
way, the object being not find the 
best route, but cover the territory. 

Here are two companion volumes 
gladden the heart any logging 
railroad buff. There are scores his- 
torical photographs which back 
the crude methods early rail logging 
and bring you the present. The 
Shay, the Climax and the Heisler, all 
belching smoke, cover many pages 
scenes by-gone days when they were 
the prima donnas the woods. In- 
cluded also are pictures the con- 
struction, operation and destruction 
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American Forestry: Decades 
Growth. Edited Henry Clepper 
and Arthur Meyer. (Washington 
D.C.; Society American For- 
esters, 1960. 319 pp. Appendix and 
Index. $5.00.) Zebulon White 
the faculty the Yale University 
School Forestry. 


Zebulon White 


Each decade brings dramatic ad- 
vances American forestry. Changes 
and progress the 1950’s made 
necessary and possible add another 
chapter the history our technical 
and professional development. the 
proached its Sixtieth Anniversary 
1960, the Council authorized publica- 
tion book commemorate this 
event and American Forestry: Six Dec- 
ades Growth the result. 

Twenty-eight competent and well- 
known foresters have contributed 
history which makes good reading and 
with minimum statistics presents 
the names, dates, and places for- 
estry’s past. 

The first chapter, “Six Decades 
Growth,” unfolds brief story the 
entire period. followed chap- 
ters the subject divisions forestry 
and the second half the book de- 
scribes the development the federal, 
state, and private organizations for- 
estry. 

For one who wishes become ac- 
quainted with the background 
American forestry major compart- 
ments it, here are thumbnail sketches 
men long experience. They have 
written from 1960 vantage-point and 
most chapters include statements ex- 
planations policy and forecasts for 
the future. These are the most inter- 
esting and valuable features the 
book. 

Beyond that, the book has certain 
redundancy. inevitable, review- 
ing this book, that look back the 
volume which preceded it. 1950, the 
Society published Fifty Years For- 
estry the very well-written 
volume covering almost exactly the 
same subjects (minus ten years) the 
latest history. The new book has new 
chapters “Recreation” and “The 
Literature” but suffers from the omis- 
sion all literature citations. The new 
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Duke 


Railroad Loggers 
(From Page 17) 


railroad logging, and scenes catas- 
trophy. 

Neither book completely reveals the 
story railroad logging; the two books 
belong together. 

Kramer Adams, author Logging 
Railroads the West, has done 
splendid job presenting comprehen- 
sive historical review the logging 
railroad and carrying out this effort 
professionally down the last page. 
Making this volume even more valu- 
able appendix listing logging rail- 
roads the western states date, 
place operated and mileages. This 
real research material. This the finest 
the Superior Publishing Company’s 
pictorial history books. 

Railroads the Woods mainly 
picture book about the logging rail- 
roads with accompanying captions. Al- 
though lacking large text, the cap- 
tions more than tell the story about 
the rail operation and its place the 
industry. The photographs and book 
production this volume bear the 
hallmark the publisher, Howell- 
North. 

Railroads the Woods has the pic- 
tures, while Logging Railroads the 
West presents the text. Where can you 
find two volumes such these which 
will fill the void your library? 
Seems strange that the last puff 
smoke had come from the main line 
“hog” before anyone would give the 
logging railroad its due, yet com- 
pletely done these companion vol- 
umes. 


White 


Forestry’s History 


(From Page 17) 


authors have gone over again the first 
fifty years facts and have woven 
into their narratives ten more years 
progress. 

you not have Fifty Years 
Forestry the US.A., the newest his- 
tory, American Forestry: Six Decades 
Growth, will fine addition 
your library. you have the 1950 vol- 
ume, you may share the impression 
that the commemorative volume 
1960 should have been written about 
the 1950’s and concentrated that 
most recent, most fruitful decade 
forestry’s growth. 


Professor Duncan Reviews 


Two Forest College Histories 


Forestry College: Essays the Growth 
and Development New York 
State’s College Forestry, 1911- 
1961. Edited George Arm- 
strong and Marvin Kranz. (Pub- 
lished the Alumni Association, 
Syracuse, N.Y., 1961. viii 360 pp. Ap- 
pendices, illustrations, index. $8.00.) 


Forestry Education Toronto. 
onto Press, 1961. 116 pp. 
tions, appendices, 
$5.00.) Dr. Donald Duncan pro- 
fessor forestry the School 
Forestry, University Minnesota. 


Donald Duncan 


Fifteen forestry schools the United 
States and three Canada have now 
celebrated their 50th anniversaries. 
Many these schools have prepared 
publication commemorating this mile- 
stone their history. Some have con- 
cerned themselves exclusively with the 
history and accomplishments the 
school; others have addressed them- 
selves more broadly as, for example, 
the history forestry the state with 
particular emphasis upon the place 
the school. The latest volumes ap- 
pear are those issued New York 
State’s College Forestry Syracuse 
and the Faculty Forestry To- 
ronto. Both these concentrate pri- 
marily upon providing history the 
school and the people and events 
which have influenced its development. 

keeping with its position the 
largest forestry school North Ameri- 
ca, New York State’s College For- 
estry publication the most imposing 
volume yet issued such occa- 
sion. The book composed ap- 
pendix and four parts: the Pageant, 
the People, the Program, and the Pros- 
pects. Part one traces the history 
the College, including the setting from 
which arose. Part two discusses the 
trustees, the faculty, the students, and 
the alumni and their contributions and 
relations the institution. The third 
part devoted treatments under- 
graduate education, graduate educa- 
tion, research, public education, and 
the ranger school. 

Part four summarizes the history, as- 
sesses the present, and looks into the 
future. Fifteen different authors have 
written the fifteen chapters, still an- 
other has prepared the appendix, and 


two additional men have undertaken 
the editing. 

number the chapters reveal, 
some degree least, the wellsprings 
greatness behind this forestry college. 
Its five major responsibilities 
professional, undergraduate, and gradu- 
ate education; research; and edu- 
cation the general public New 
York State are clearly delineated and 
the philosophical background sketch- 
ed. Its place the world scene and 
force international relations per- 
haps given more recognition than 
given any other school the conti- 
nent. With anticipated graduating 
class composed 200 bachelors, 125 
masters, and recipients the doc- 
toral degree 1975, recognition also 
given the need for careful planning. 
This revealing volume, one likely 
elevate the standing the College, 
even the opinion those who may 
know reasonably well. 

Forestry Education Toronto traces 
the development the oldest forestry 
school Canada. The first five chap- 
ters provide the history the school, 
the sixth deals with undergraduate edu- 
cation and employment, the seventh 
with graduate studies and research, the 
eighth with the University forest and 
ranger school, and the ninth with un- 
dergraduate and alumni affairs. Appen- 
dices provide additional information 
tabular form. 

Dr. Fernow, who had founded 
the first forestry school the United 
States Cornell, was also consid- 
erable degree responsible for the initia- 
tion the school Toronto and be- 
came its first dean. From the beginning, 
the faculty assumed both undergradu- 
ate education and research services 
the province dominion within 
their scope activity. These have de- 
veloped and expanded over the years. 
Particularly interesting accounts are 
given the relation between enroll- 
ment and employment, the history 
the Foresters’ Club activities, and 
the development field training 
the curriculum. 

Particularly for those engaged the 
education foresters, these two vol- 
umes from major North American 
schools are interesting. For others, they 
illustrate developing trends the edu- 
cation foresters. One hopes that the 
next half century may bring the prog- 
ress the last. 


Miller Reviews 


Biography Von Schrenck 


(From Page 17) 


ecological unit when considered 
potential habitat for wood destroy- 
ing This approach did not solve 
the basic problem why certain pre- 
servatives retard fungi, but enabled 
von Schrenck establish standards for 
wood preservation with confidence 
denied other professionals the field. 

Differences with Gifford Pinchot 
eventually forced von Schrenck leave 
government service 1907. With two 
colleagues established independ- 
ent consulting firm that conducted 
some 30,000 experiments ties for 
railroad clients between 1907 and 1953. 
His laboratory analyzed tie samples for 
mechanical wear, disease and the ef- 
fects preservatives the metal 
parts the tie. examined the wood 
preservatives used every major rail- 
road establish production standards 
and made thousands field trips 
look ties the track and inspect 
wood preserving plants. 
vast statistical knowledge the chemi- 
cal, botanical, and mechanical charac- 
teristics railroad ties, von Schrenck’s 
timber engineers became the 
edged authorities for the American rail- 
road industry. 

Von Schrenck’s personal importance 
such technical organizations the 
American Railway Engineers’ Associa- 
tion and the Society for Testing Mate- 
rials reflects the inter-disciplinary ap- 
proach his consulting firm. Since 
1900 tie life has least doubled and 
the millions acres hardwood for- 
est saved for the nation attest the 
“relentless brilliance” von Schrenck’s 
career wood preservation until his 
death 1953. 

Cronin has shown how profitable 
writing can when the focus 
the scientific and technical problems 
American industrial history. writes 
with easy, assured style that makes 
major botanical publication seem 
important election national office. 
This virtue becomes vice, however, 
once the reader’s interest sufficiently 
aroused ask questions the text. 
The book suffers from digressions, repe- 
titions, superficial observations and 
frequently annoying lack continuity. 
The documentation leaves much 
desired. There are some cursory “notes 
and comments” following most chap- 
ters and check list von Schrenck 
publications, but formal statement 
research. Consequently the reader 


looks vain for citations publica- 
tions alluded the text; for the au- 
thor’s note the “records” used 
narrating the Pinchot-von Schrenck 
for definitive note the 
manuscript sources for many periods 
von Schrenck’s life. The lack docu- 
mentation makes very difficult 
pass judgment Cronin’s interpreta- 
tion von Schrenck’s personality. Un- 
like von Schrenck’s 
Cronin has not “done enormous 
amount careful research.” But 
worthwhile beginning deserves 
read. 


Briggs Lumber Company 


Keeps Historical Record 


Oneonta, New York, making syste- 
matic effort keep written record 
its history. Mr. Roscoe Briggs re- 
views company accomplishments each 
year, describing them several type- 
written pages which are kept il- 
lustrated looseleaf binder. copy 
this retail lumber company’s history 
deposited the library the Forest 
History Society. Other companies are 
urged follow suit. 


Ralph Hidy 

(From Page 14) 
Business History Foundation which 
has served Trustee since 1954; 
the Economic History Association; the 
American Historical Association; and 
the Sheraton Group. 

Ralph Hidy was born Portland, 
Indiana, April 21, 1905. received his 
A.B., cum laude 1926 from Miami 
University Oxford, Ohio. His M.A. 
was won Clark University Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, 1928. was 
Ralph Sanger Scholar Harvard 
and earned his Ph.D. there 1935. 
took year’s post-doctoral study under 
Professor N.S.B. Gras, the first great 
scholar American business history. 

Dr. Hidy has held important teach- 
ing assignments Norwich University, 
Wheaton College, New York Univer- 
sity, and now the Graduate School 
Business Administration Harvard. 

During World War served with 
the U.S. Navy and retired from service 
with the rank Commander. 
prolific writer articles and book re- 
views which appear wide range 
Phi Beta Kappa. 


Henry Clepper 
(From Page 14) 
can Association for the Advancement 
Science. was official dele- 
gate the Fifth World Forestry Con- 
gress Seattle 1960. 

During his professional career has 
written hundreds magazine articles 
forestry and related subjects, includ- 
ing the history forestry. has 
served editor co-editor several 
important books, including America’s 
Natural Resources (1957); Forestry 
Education Pennsylvania 
American Forestry: Six Decades 
Growth (1960). also Associate 
Editor Forest Science. 

Only five times has the Gifford Pin- 
chot medal been awarded for “out- 
standing contributions forestry.” The 
medal was last awarded Henry Clep- 
per 


David Winton 

(From Page 14) 
ways been close Dave’s heart, and 
has served Vice President and 
Trustee Blake School, Trustee and 
Chairman the Board Macalester 
College, Vice President the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, and member 
the Board Directors the Forest 
History Society. 

has also been called frequent 
occasions assume major responsibili- 
ties Chairman and Trustee the 
National Policy Committee, Trustee 
the National Planning Association, 
Trustee the Minnesota Association 
for Mental Health, member the 
National Commission for UNESCO, 
Civilian Chairman the Midwest 
Armed Forces Regional Council. 

During World War and the 
years immediately following the war 
Dave served Regional Director 
the War Production Board, Region 12; 
Director the Pulp and Paper 
sion, War Production Board; Chief 
the Lumber Mission England (1943- 
1945 was named Assistant 
the Chairman the War Production 
Board and 1947 became Assistant 
the Assistant Secretary State. 
served year later Deputy the 
Assistant Secretary the Army. 

the midst many civic activities 
Mr. Winton has maintained active 
President the Winton Lumber Com- 
pany, Chairman the Kenwood Oil 
Company, and director several 
other companies. 
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